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THE ALDINE. 




THE WRECKER'S CHRISTMAS. — Gustav Michei.. 



and that a calamity needing the prompt aid of both 
is at hand. Let us hope that that calamity may yet 
be prevented, by some one of the many favorable 
accidents possible in the midst of the unfavorable, — 
or that, failing this, the pitiful heart and strong hand 
may be aided to do their duty promptly and suc- 
cessfully, to the saving of the periled and joy of 
the waiting. Such is the story of " The Wrecker's 
Christmas," as it has been that of many such an oc- 
casion ; the heroism displayed having scant mention 
even in the newspapers, if at all in the ears and eyes 
of the world, but the good and brave deeds bearing a 



higher and more important record in the knowledge 
of the Master of the Winds and the Ruler of the 
Waves. 



THE CHAMBER SCENE IN '' CYMBELINE." 

Scarcely one of the unequaled plays of Shak- 
speare is seldomer read than "Cymbeline ; " and it is 
almost never acted, of late. And yet scarcely one 
of his plays contains more interesting action than 
that which portrays the ill-judging conduct of the 
Briton king ; and it may be said that not one, after 



"Hamlet" and" Othello," has more exquisite lan- 
guage, while the story is extremely touching and full 
of interest. The picture of " lachimo and Imo- 
gen," which we give in this connection, deals with 
one of the most interesting portions of the story — 
that in which lachimo, the Italian, having met the 
banished Leonatus, husband of Imogen, abroad, 
and betted with him against the honor of his wife, 
stealthily enters her sleeping-chamber for the pur- 
pose of stealing something, and making certain 
observations of the surroundings, sufficient to prove 
to the confident husband that he has been admitted 




lACHIMO AND IMOGEN— A. Liezen Mayer. 



to improper intimacy with her. The moment chosen, 
and happily chosen, is that v/hen the king's daughter 
is lying in the depth of slumber; and when the 
wretch, emerging from his concealment, gloats over 
the charms that are so far from his possession, 
though so near, and takes from the white wrist the 
bracelet, the gift of Leonatus, which is to prove to 
him that his wife is untrue and wanton. The gist of 
this matchless scene, so well caught by the artist, is 



thus given by Shakspeare, in Act II., Scene 2, of the 
play • 

lACHlMO, coming forward fro7n his concealment 
— "Our Tarquin thus 
Did softly press the rushes, ere he wakened 
The chastity he wounded. — Cytherea, 
How bravely thou becomest thy bed, fresh lily, 
And whiter than the sheets ! That I might touch ! 
But kiss ; one kiss ! Rubies unparagoned, 
How dearly they do't ! — 'Tis her breathing that 
Perfumes the chamber thus. The flame o' the taper 



liows toward her ; and would underpeep her lids 
To see the enclosed lights, now canopied 
Under these windows. White and azure, laced 
With blue of heaven's own tinct. * * 
O sleep, thou ape of death, lie dull upon her. 
And be her sense but as a monument 
Thus in a chapel lying. Come off, come off! 
[ Taking off her bracelet. 
'Tis mine, and this will witness outwardly ^ * 
To the madding of her lord. * * I lodge in fear : 
Though this a heavenly angel, hell is here." 



